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A New Way for 1955 


|. gto YEAR’S Day comes so soon after Christmas that the two days 
are celebrated almost as one holiday, and what a gay and joyous 
time we have. Often our friends and relatives who come to spend Christ- 
mas with us stay through the week and celebrate the birth of the new 
year with us, making a whole week of fun and laughter. I think it is 
quite right that we should begin the new year right after Jesus’ birthday, 
for He really brought us a new way of life. 


At the beginning of each new year we all make good resolutions to 
learn our lessons better, to practice our music without fretting, to stop 
quarreling with sisters and brothers, to be more helpful and kind to the 
smaller children in the family, to do our share of the work around the 
house and yard, to help Father and Mother, to play fair in all our games 
—in fact, to do whatever we do so well that our own conscience is 
satisfied. That, for us, is a new way of life. 

God’s purpose in sending His son, Jesus Christ, into the world was 
that we might all learn a new way of life, the happy way of love and 
good will to all. We can call the way of life taught by Moses—‘‘an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth”—the old way of life. According to that 
law, if you hit me, I should hit you back. In the world of boys and girls, 
this brings hurt feelings, ugly words, and more quarreling and fighting. 
In the world of men and women, it brings wars. God knew this, so He 
sent us Jesus to teach us to forgive quickly and to return good for evil. 
It isn’t too hard to do, for usually the one who strikes you or says ugly 
words to you does it in anger and is sorry the minute he does it. 

This is the beginning of a new year, and it is a good time for us to 
choose the way of life we want to live. If we choose the old way of 
getting even for every hurt, then our new year will be filled with 
troubles. But if we choose the new way of forgiveness and love that 
Jesus taught, all our days will be happy, joyous ones, and we shall be 
like rays of sunlight to all those who know us. 


Happy new year to all of you. 


Editor. 
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On a world all dressed in white. 


Every hill was frosted 
Like a “happy birthday” cake, 
6 | ew ear ar Y The icing growing thicker 


With each fluffy, sifted flake. 


AWOKE this morning 
When the sun was shining bright 
Gh ‘PPY And looked out of my window 


By Mary Helm The fence posts stood like candles 
In each swirly, frosted holder; 

“A birthday party,” I exclaimed, 
“The world is one year older.” 


I dressed myself and hurried 

| — To the whitest, softest drift, 

to | And made a jolly snowman 

1 For the New Year’s birthday gift! 


Lona 
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By 
Gardner Hunting 


JOKE 


HEN Tom Trask locked Ollie 

Hoxsie in the barn on the Hox- 
sie farm one cold midwinter Saturday 
afternoon, Tom did it for fun, of course. 
He thought that when Ollie’s folks came 
home they would let him out. He did not 
know that the Hoxsies had gone to Cousin Andy 
Kane’s house for the week end and that Ollie 
was to join them for supper after an afternoon 
of coasting on North Hill. 

Ollie had been locked in for only a few 
minutes when he knew that he was in a bad fix. 
The barn was an old barn about a quarter of 
a mile back from the house. The nearest neigh- 
bors lived on the crossroad beyond the Hoxsie 
wood lot and a ten-acre field. It was only a mile 
and a half to Cousin Andy’s place, an easy walk- 
ing distance for healthy, sturdy ten-year-old Ol- 
lie, who was used to walking and skating and 
other sports. 

At first, Ollie did not think that there was 
any particular danger in being shut up for a 
while in the barn, even though he knew that 
Tom had probably gone home to do his home- 
work and that no one else was likely to come 
around the Hoxsie farm for a few hours, because 
no one usually did come around the back lot 
much in the wintertime, and even though he 
knew that the barn’s big front door was the 
only one that was not nailed shut. The only 
windows in the barn were too high for Ollie to 
reach without a ladder, and even too high to 
jump from if he did reach them! Even when he 
realized that no one could hear him yell and 
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probably no one would get worried and start 
looking for him until dark, Ollie was not wor- 
ried. 

Tom had fastened the big front door on the 
outside. Although Ollie pushed and shoved with 
all his strength, he could not budge it. So the 
next thing he did was climb up into the hay- 
mow and try the loft door, which was directly 
over the main door and made to swing out over 
it. He found that it would not swing now; and 
he soon knew why: after the last thaw it had 
frozen shut—almost as tight as if nailed. He 
could just barely move it so it showed a crack 
at the bottom, hardly an inch wide. And then, 
through the crack he could see how Tom had 
locked him in. Tom had leaned a two-by-four 
about six feet long against the big door so that 
it would stay put and hold against any amount 
of shoving and beating from the inside. 

Ollie did not think immediately of being 


scared; he was just provoked at Tom’s trick, but. 


not exactly mad. Tom had been out of sorts 
with him for hiding in the barn and had locked 
him in to get even. Of course, Tom had not 
realized that it might turn out to be serious. 
And it would not have been serious, except 
for one thing. Of course, he would get out 
sometime, but it might be quite awhile before 
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he did or before anyone came looking for him. 
He had been playing pretty hard and perspiring 
a lot, and the old closed-up barn was awfully 
cold! Almost as soon as he stopped pounding 
on the door and stood still, Ollie began to 
shiver. Well, it was cold outdoors. Yesterday, 
Daddy had said it was two above zero at noon, 
which was cold in anybody's language—or you 
might say, “in anybody’s barn.” Somehow it felt 
as though the cold were stored up in the barn, 
like all the other stored-up things—the old 
lawn mower, the old harness, the old buggy 
wheels, the old oilstove with the kettle on it, 
and the old bottles and cans on the shelf. 

Ollie walked over to the stove. “If it only had 
some oil left in it and if I had a match, I could 
get warm,” he said to himself. And then he 
laughed. He thought of Daddy and how he loved 
jokes, particularly the ones like “If I had a lot 
of money, I'd buy——’”’ or, “If I had a good 
dog, I'd train him to——” Daddy's eyes would 
twinkle, and he would say, “If we had some 
ham, we could have some ham and eggs—if we 
had some eggs.” 

Ollie loved good jokes, too, but he liked the 
ones that had good sense to them, and Daddy’s 
always did. ‘‘A good joke,” Mr. Hoxsie said, ‘‘is 
like a good bargain. Everybody profits by it. If 
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it hurts somebody, it’s not a joke.” 

There was water in the kettle on the oilstove, 
but it was frozen so hard that Ollie could not 
punch a hole in the ice with a stick. In some 
ways the ice was like Tom’s trick—cold, hard, 
mean, and bad! Just finding the ice in the kettle 
seemed to make the cold in the whole barn 
seem colder, and the fact that he could not 
break the ice was like the fact that he could 
not break out of the barn. 

Of course, Ollie knew that when a person gets 
into trouble and gets scared, his imagination 
makes him think the trouble is getting worse 
fast. Standing there poking at the ice in the old 
kettle, Ollie could feel his fingers begin to ache. 
His stomach began to sort of tremble—what was 
the word for it? Quake, that was it. When you 
got cold, you quaked. And when you got scared, 
you quaked, too. He was not sure now whether 
it was the cold or fear that caused him to quake. 

But then, why should he be scared? After all, 
someone would come sometime to let him out. 
But when? That was the trouble. It might be a 
long time—too long—before anyone missed him 
or worried about him or started looking for him 
or could find him. 

The water in the kettle was surely frozen 
hard! Ollie felt his nose. He knew a boy who 
had frozen his nose once while he was skating. 
He knew, because he had seen it. This boy’s nose 
looked as if it had a little round white marble 
on the end. The other boys rubbed snow on it 
until it looked like a radish, and it got well. But 
if his, Ollie’s, nose should freeze in this old 
barn, he would not have any snow to rub 
on it! 

He backed away from the old kettle. All at 
once, fright seemed to come up in his throat, 
like the carbonated water does when a person 
drinks an ice-cream soda too fast. Suddenly he 
was really frightened. He shouted. Then he 
yelled until his voice cracked. It did not sound 
as though his voice even got outdoors. It sounded 
more like he was in a barrel, headfirst. Oh, man, 
what would he do! 
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He looked around at the walls, at the high 
windows, at the big front door. Why, it was 
getting dark in the barn! It could not be that 
late! He had been locked in only ten or fifteen 
minutes. It could not be more than two, or maybe 
three, o'clock! Even if you lost track of the 
time, it could not go by so fast that daylight 
would be fading so soon! It could not! 

Suddenly, it seemed to him that he had to run. 
He started, but one of his feet slipped on a piece 
of tin. He began to fall; he staggered; and then 
he could not stop. And he crashed headlong into 
the big solid door. Bang! He hit his head and his 
knee and an elbow against the heavy wooden 
planks. It made him so dizzy that it hardly hurt— 
at first. But soon his knees buckled under him, 
and he sat down. Wham! 

For a moment he sat still. The dizziness and 
the quaking and the aching were all going at 
once, and now his knee and his hands began to 
hurt. As he slid to the ground against the rough 
old door, he must have dragged his hands 
through splinters. He tried to see if his hands 
were bleeding, but 
there was too much dirt 
on them to tell. He had 
probably torn his jeans, 
too; Mother would 
have to mend them. 
And his hands—she 
would do something 
to help mend _his 
hands, too, if she were 
only here! But she and 
Daddy had gone to 
Cousin Andy’s house, 
and they did not know 
he was Oh, they 
did not know! They 
would not know till it 
got dark, and then they 
would wonder why he 
did not come. And— 
by that time——"O 
God, please help me!” 
Ollie prayed. 

He did not know just 
why it was, but a queer, 
strange feeling made 
him look up, up at the 
high west window, 
where the pigeons used 
to fly in. Why, he could 


Little New Year 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Last night my mother woke me up 
To see the new year in; 

I didn’t see it come at all, 
But heard an awful din! 


I heard shrill noises all around, 
But didn’t see a thing; 

The horns began to squawk and toot; one splinter in his 
The bells began to ring! 


I saw the little new year in, 
Mr. Nineteen Fifty-five; 

And judging from the noise he caused 
He is very much alive! 


hardly see! It was all sort of fuzzy up there. No 
wonder! He was crying! He, Ollie Hoxsie, who 
had grown too old to cry ever since his tenth 
birthday about three weeks ago, and Daddy had 
said 

But he forgot what Daddy had said then, be- 
cause when he wiped the tears from his eyes, he 
saw that the sun was peering in through the 
high window. Why, the reason it had seemed 
dark before was that the sun had been behind 
a cloud for a minute or two! But now the sun 
was out again! And for a second it was as if 
Daddy were looking in and finding him! Then, 
suddenly, he was remembering what Daddy had 
said another time. 

It was the summer that they had had the big 
storm. The wind blew down some trees on the 
Hoxsie farm, and lightning struck quite near the 
house. Ollie ran to Mother, terrified. He found 
Daddy with her, and Daddy held them both in 
his arms. ‘“Wait a minute, chillun,” he said, half- 
joking, as if Mother were a child, too, “remem- 
ber the song, ‘God Will Take Care of You’? 
Well, God is here now, 
and He is taking care 
of us.” And he held 
them close. Ollie felt 
safe, and the storm 
went away. 

Yes, he could almost 
hear Daddy’s voice 
now. “God is_ here 
now, and He is taking 
care of us.”” The mem- 
ory of that day all 
came back, and it was 
very strange and won- 
derful, because he be- 
gan to feel calm and 
safe. 

Ollie got up from 
the floor. He felt a lit- 
tle shaky, but he could 
walk. He was not hurt 
much; there was only 


hand, and he pulled it 
out. Why had he been 
so scared, anyway? He 
was not now. 

He went back to the 


stove and looked in the 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenneth Brice were hurrying along the 
old familiar road that bordered Blue Lake, carrying 
their lunch boxes and new school supplies. It was 
the first day of school at Coon Holler, a little one-room 
country school in north Missouri that had been built 
over fifty years ago. For many years it had been closed 
because only a few children had lived in the district, 
but last year it was reopened when the Tuckers moved 
in with a family of ten children. 

It was a happy little group that came to school that 
first day, but a note of sadness crept in when Mrs. 
Stevens, their teacher, told them that the school board 
had decided to close Coon Holler (also the Jacksnipe 
School) and take the pupils to the new consolidated 
school at Spring Valley. She said that Coon Holler 
was to be sold to the highest bidder, to be torn down 
or moved away. 

The children were shocked speechless, for Coon 
Holler was more than a school building to them. It 
was a very real part of each pupil’s life, and they 
felt that they could not give it up. 

Many suggestions were made as to how they might 
make money to buy Coon Holler and save it for a 
community house. 

It was a quiet, thoughtful little group that put away 
their books and started home. What could they do 
to save Coon Holler? 
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Coon Holler 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


Part Two 


A is ANN looked up from her science book 
and gave a tired little sigh. It had been a long, 
troubled day for Coon Holler. The older people 
in every family had thought it would be almost 
impossible for the children to earn enough 
money to buy Coon Holler—everyone except 
Grandpappy Willicks. 

It did not seem possible that this little room 
with the picture of the old covered bridge, the 
library corner and the reading table and piles of 
magazines, the piano and the record player could 
disappear and leave only a bare spot of ground 
to mark the place. 

The Willicks children had not smiled all day, 
and Josef had a lonely, bewildered look in his 
eyes. Callie had made long rows of figures about 
the bazaar and the program and then had 
frowned and figured again. Even at lunch time 
there had been little talking. Jo Ann wiped her 
eyes and tried to study, but the worry kept nag- 
ging until she could think of nothing else. It 
was time for school to be dismissed when she 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, we thank 
Thee for the snow 
That helps our wheat 
To grow and grow. 


held up her hand, her face 
white with determination. 
“Mrs. Stevens, I’ve thought 
and thought all day. It’s not 
that we hate going to Spring 
Valley so much, for we knew 
that was coming. The awful 
part is to think that we are go- 
ing to let Coon Holler be torn 
down or moved away—nothing 
left but bare ground! Just like 
we didn’t love it.” Jo Ann 
pushed back her red curls and 
got to her feet. “It’s wrong not 
to try and save it. It could be 
used for lots of things—meet- 
ings and programs 
“Mrs. Stevens, why can’t we 
tell our parents that if they will 
give us permission to try and 
earn the money and we don’t 
make enough to buy Coon Hol- 
ler, then we won't be mad or 
cry or anything. We'll just give 
the money to Spring Valley 
School or the church or some- 
thing. Why can’t we ask them 
tonight? Maybe when they see 
how dreadfully bad we want to 
try, they'll let us go ahead.” 
Instantly, Coon Holler came 
alive. Everybody wanted to talk, 
but Mrs. Stevens held up her 
hand. 
“How many want to do as Jo 
Ann suggests?” 


Everyone shouted, “I do! I 
do!” 

In a few minutes, desks were 
cleared, school was dismissed, 
and everyone was on his way 
home. The Willicks and the 
Brices ran so fast they had lit- 
tle breath for talking, and they 
didn’t even stop to say good- 
by when they separated at the 
old road. 

The next morning everyone 
came early to tell the good 
news. Even Mrs. Stevens was 
there. 

“Everyone knows we are go- 
ing to try to save Coon Holler,” 
Mrs. Stevens began, and she 
had to stop for the clapping. 
“And I’m glad we are,” she 
began again, “but it means 
hard work for each one of us. 
Now, where do you want to 
start? Do you still want to 
have a program and a bazaar 
at Spring Valley?” 

Everyone said, “Yes.” 

“But not the same night,” 
Vlasta said. “We be so excited 
we not play the music so good.” 

So, after much discussion, it 
was decided to have the two 
events at separate times—the 
program three weeks before 
Thanksgiving and the bazaar 
the Saturday before Christmas. 


“Tl ask the school superin- 
tendent the exact date we can 
have the new high-school audi- 
torium for the program and 
also find out where and when 
we can hold the bazaar down- 
town,” Mrs. Stevens said. 

“Jo Ann and Callie and 
Vlasta, I want you to start 
thinking about the program.” 

“Josef is making a new tune 
about the river,’ Vlasta said 
proudly. “It’s even prettier 
than the other.” 

“Oh, Josef, can you get it 
all thought out right away 
so Mrs. Stevens can write it 


down,” Jo Ann asked anxiously. 

Josef looked at Mrs. Stevens, 
who smiled encouragingly. “I 
think hard and listen, too.” 
He nodded at Jo Ann. “I finish 
soon.” 

“Let's wait until next week 
to begin practicing,” Callie said 
thoughtfully, “and spend the 
rest of this week planning. We 
need time to think about it.” 


“Yes, we do,” Mrs. Stevens 
agreed. “I am willing to begin 
school fifteen minutes early if 
you are. We can have five- 
minute recesses and thirty min- 
utes at lunch time. That would 
give us from three to four to 
practice. Of course, if we find 
you can’t get your lessons, we 
shall have to give that extra 
time to study.” 

“But if we have them good 
and quick,” Bama piped up, 
“can we have that extra time 
to make something for the 
bazaar? I'm hemming on a tea 
towel right now.” She grinned 
and pulled a feed sack out of 
her desk. Everybody laughed, 
and Mrs. Stevens laughed and 
said yes. 

Everyone at Coon Holler be- 
gan to work as they had never 
worked before. Jacksnipe, hear- 
ing about the program, offered 
to give two numbers by their 
a cappella choir. Josef finished 
“thinking’’ his tune about the 
river. After the others had gone 
home, he whistled and hummed 
the melody to Mrs. Stevens, ex- 
plaining what each sound 
meant, and at last she got it 
transcribed into music for the 
piano. She made one copy 
for each family, with places 
marked for the different instru- 
ments. Each one began learn- 
ing his part at home. 

Jo Ann practiced runs and 
trills at night until her hands 
ached, and Kenneth blew on 
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his flute until he was breath- 
less; but at last, one Saturday 
they played it through without 
a mistake; and Mom said it was 
truly beautiful. 

Then the whole orchestra be- 
gan practicing at school on 
“The Singing River,’ with 
Josef directing. And finally, 
one evening they, too, played 
it perfectly, with Bill putting 
in little extra trills on his 
violin. 

Josef’s face wore a wide 
smile, and his blue eyes were 
shining. He turned to Mrs. 
Stevens, “It sound just like I 
hear it.” 


“You hear beautiful things, 
Josef. And you must never stop 
listening,” Mrs. Stevens said 
lovingly. “Someday you will be 
a great composer, and the 
world will be happier for your 
music. 

Everybody at Coon Holler 
was proud of Josef and his 
songs, but what would they 
ever do without Mrs. Stevens? 
She was the one who could 
write down the musical notes 
for Josef’s little melodies. 


Days flew by until it was 
only a week before the pro- 
gram. Posters were put in the 
stores in Spring Valley, and a 
write-up was put in the paper. 
Texas helped out by putting a 
notice on the bulletin board at 
the high school, and he also 
announced it at an assembly 
program. He also offered to be 
cashier and sell tickets at the 
window. 

Two nights before the pro- 
gram was to be given, Jack- 
snipe and Coon Holler schools 
went to Spring Valley for a 
full rehearsal. 

The parents who had brought 
them went into the auditorium 
to be the audience, but every- 
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one else from Jacksnipe and 
Coon Holler went back behind 
the long red velvet curtain on- 
to the stage. At one side was a 
concert grand piano. 

“Callie, this new building is 
wonderful. These long velvet 
curtains, footlights—and_ that 
piano.” Jo Ann took a long, 
quivering breath. “Callie, I’m 
getting scared.” 

“Scared? You?” Callie gave 
her a quick hug. “Don’t you 
dare get scared. You know we 
expect the piano to keep us to- 
gether. Even Josef expects that. 
You'll be O.K. You always 
have been. Anyway, this is just 
practice.” 

When it was time to begin, 
Mrs. Stevens gave final instruc- 
tions. The “Tune of Coon Hol- 
ler” was the first number on 
the program. The orchestra 
was grouped in the center of 
the stage, ready and waiting. Jo 
Ann looked at them and then 
at Josef, waiting in the wings. 
The signal was given, and the 
long red velvet curtains parted 
and framed the stage. Josef 
came in and stepped up onto 
the little platform Texas had 
made for him a year ago. They 
knew this tune so well it al- 
most played itself; and when 
they came to the part where 
they sang “God Bless Ameri- 
ca,” the Jacksnipe choir joined 
in from behind the curtain. It 
sounded wonderful. 

Next came the Jacksnipe 
choir, Kenneth’s flute solo, an- 
other number by the orchestra, 
a quartet from Jacksnipe, and 
then it was time for Tressie’s 
dance. 

A black curtain that cut the 
stage in half was let down 
from the top. Bill with his 
violin and Daniel and the twins 
with harmonicas stood in a lit- 
tle group over at one side. Jo 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, give every 
Girl and boy 

A new year filled 
With peace and joy. 


Ann left the piano and, with 
the others, crowded into the 
wings to watch. Tressie had 
not told anyone but Mrs. 
Stevens what her dance was 
like. 

Almost before the velvet cur- 
tain parted, Bill began a gay 
little tune, playing almost a 
minute before the harmonicas 
began their steady rhythm. Jo 
Ann caught her breath as Tres- 
sie skipped onto the stage in 
the fullest little red ruffled 
dress Jo Ann had ever seen. It 
came almost to Tressie’s ankles. 
Her yellow pigtails were tied 
on top with a big bow of red 
ribbon. 

And how she danced! She 


skipped and she whirled until 


the red skirt swung out in a 
circle, showing the ruffled white 
petticoat and the tiny red shoes. 
The light changed from white 
to blue, to red, to green, and 
to orange. Tressie danced like 
a fairy in a rainbow. Finally, 
the music grew softer and soft- 
er, until it was just a whisper, 
and she held out her skirts and 
bowed until the red hair ribbon 
almost touched the floor! Ev- 
eryone clapped and clapped, 
and Tressie made another 
(Please turn to page 24) 
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Yourself 


By Grace Martin 


f pn LITTLE black spaniel whined and 
scratched at the bedroom door. 

“Go ‘way, Koko. I’m busy,” Carol answered, 
sitting by the window, trying to write a letter. 
Her brown eyes wandered across the snow-cov- 
ered lawn to the street, then down the hill. The 
town sprawled across the valley, sparkling in the 
morning sunshine. “It’s just like fairyland!” she 
exclaimed joyously. 

“On the shining road of this bright new year, 
As I journey from day to day, 
May I speak only words of truth and cheer 
To others along my way,” 
she quoted softly from the poem on the front 
of her new calendar. 

Picking up the letter to her sister, a freshman 
at the university, she read the page she just had 
written: “So at ten-thirty this morning I will go 
on the junior high stage to win first place (I 
hope) in the finals of our County Essay Contest 
on ‘What America Means to Me.’ After break- 
fast I was so excited that Mother told me to 
come in here and calm down. That is why I am 
writing to you. I am going to wear your rose- 


colored dress and high-heeled slippers. I have- 


them on right now.” 

The whining and scratching continued. ‘Oh, 
all right, Koko.’” Carol wobbled across the room 
to open the door. Koko bounded in, jumped on 
the bed and then down on the other side, pulling 
the gay blue-and-white striped bedspread. 

“No, no, Koko! Lie down. Down!” He 
stretched out, his big brown eyes gleaming mis- 
chievously. 

Carol continued her letter: “Gloria Thorn- 
dike (She is a new girl in town.) has a dress just 
like it, only hers is blue. Yesterday after school, 
we had the first meeting of our club in this new 
year. In the candlelight we all made secret 
resolutions, and my big one was to be just like 
Gloria. She is a junior in high school. I am only 
eleven, but I can start being like her anyway. I 
have my hair fixed like hers, too, even if she is 
blond and I am dark. Your dress is a little bit big 
for me, but I think it looks very nice. I stuffed 
paper in your slippers, and they are not com- 
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fortable, but I do feel so grown up. I am tired 
of being just a ‘tweenager,’ so——’” 

She jumped as a handful of snow plopped 
against the window sill and Patricia Gray’s rosy 
face peered in at her. 

“Come on in.” Carol, tottering on her high 
heels, opened the door for her best friend. 

Koko dashed around with yips of delight as 
Patricia entered the room. Tossing her coat on 
a chair, she burst out laughing. “If you aren’t 
the funniest-looking thing! I thought you'd be 
ready to go to the contest by this time.” 

“I am ready,” Carol replied, trying not to 
look hurt. 

“Not in that outfit!’ Patricia choked with 
laughter. “You're trying to look like Gloria 
Thorndike, but you’re an awfully funny copycat. 
Does your mother know?” 

“N—no,” Carol stammered, “but I thought I 
looked nice, Pat.” 

“Listen, silly. You look awful. Be yourself, 
Carol. If you try to be a copycat, you'll be—well, 
just phony. Those heels! Why, you can’t even 
walk straight.” 

Carol sat down in front of her dressing table. 
“They are sort of big for me,” she admitted, 
looking at the dainty slippers. 

“Hurry up and change. It’s getting late. Wear 
a skirt and sweater, same as always, and act 
natural, Carol. Right now, you look like a bag 
tied in the middle.” 

“But I thought I could read my essay better 
if I felt grown up,” Carol protested. 

“You know something?” Patricia giggled. 
“When David was going to fight Goliath, King 
Saul gave him his sword and put his big, heavy 
armor on him. At first David thought that was 
a good idea, too, but he was smart enough to 
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“If you aren’t the funniest-looking 
thing! I thought you would be ready 
to go by now,” 


know he wasn’t big enough 
to wear that armor. So he 
took his little old slingshot 
and killed the giant, because 
he knew just how to use 
the slingshot. Be yourself, 
Carol,” she pleaded. 

“Maybe you're right,” 
Carol replied slowly, kick- 
ing off the slippers with a 
sigh of relief. “Don’t tell 
anybody, will you not, Pat? 
I feel sort of silly about it 
now. But I do want to be 
just like Gloria. She’s won- 
derful!”’ 

“Well, wouldn’t like 
you half so well if you were 
just an imitation of Gloria 
Thorndike. But hurry up. 
I'm going to the kitchen 
with your mother. She’s bak- 
ing cookies.” 

“Koko,” Carol said, tossing the rose-colored 
dress on the bed, “back to my own clothes I go. 
Oh, I hope I win today,” she added as she pulled 
on the soft yellow sweater Mother had gotten 
for her. “Just think—a whole week at Lake 
Merwin next July with girls and boys from 
every county in the state! Won't that be fun, 
Koko?” He cocked his head; then he jumped 
at her feet. “Out of my way, mister. My shoes 
need brushing.” She ran to the bathroom. 

“Say, aren’t you ready yet?” Patricia appeared 
at the door, munching a date cooky. 

“In a minute.” Carol pulled her little blue 
hat carefully over her bangs and slipped into 
her gray-and-blue tweed coat. ““Oh—my essay. I 
mustn’t forget that! She turned toward the 
table. ‘“Wh—where is it? Pat, you didn’t hide it, 
did you?” 

“Course not. Are you sure you had it in here?” 
Patricia brushed a crumb from her lips. 

“IT know I did.” Anxiety crept into Carol’s 
voice. She knelt to search the floor. Then she 
shrieked with horror, pointing to scattered bits 
of paper under the bed. 
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“Girls, girls, what’s the matter ?’’ Mrs. Stevens 
ran into the room as the screams continued. 

“It’s Koko, Mother! He’s torn my essay all to 
pieces, and I haven't another copy!’’ Carol burst 
into tears and flung herself on the bed. 

“Just a minute, dear. I’m sure Daddy said 
Miss Edsel typed several copies for you. I'll call 
him at the office.” 

“It isn’t fair,’ Carol sobbed. “I’ve worked so 
hard and kept up my grades and won the semi- 
finals and now ” She sat up when her mother 
returned to the room. 

“I'm sorry, dear, but Miss Edsel says Daddy 
has gone out and she doesn’t know when he will 
be back. She thinks he brought all the copies 
home. Ill look for them, but it’s ten o'clock 
now.” She hurried down the hall. 

“Oh,” wailed Carol as disappointment swept 
over her again. “Koko must have jumped on the 
chair and pulled the papers off the table while 
I was polishing my shoes. Oh, Pat, I just 
can’t——’ She flopped down on the bed again 
and buried her face in her arms. Suddenly she 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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New Years 
Day Race 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1954 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


a SLOAN was a good skater, and the zim 
and zing of his blades as they slashed across 
smooth ice was music to his ears. So it was no 
wonder that he was excited when he burst into 
the Sloan house on the day before New Year's. 
“Big race with prizes!” he panted, red-faced 
and short of breath. ‘Two silver loving cups! 
One for each winner! Coralee, I entered you and 
me as a pair.” 

His cousin Coralee was shelling nuts for the 
big New Year's dinner; but she looked up eager- 
ly. 

“Does everyone have a partner?’ she asked. 

Red nodded. “We start a mile up Indian 
Creek. Each pair sticks together. I guess the 
judges got the idea because they didn’t want 
anyone to get lost if a storm comes up—or 
something! You and I'll drink our New Year's 
punch out of our loving cups or New Year’s will 
be a flop for me!” 

“Don’t take the race so seriously,” Coralee ad- 
vised him. “When is it to be?” 

“Tomorrow morning. It'll be over long before 
dinnertime.” 

Coralee shook her head. “I’m sorry, Red, but 
you'll have to get another partner. I asked Auntie 
if I could help cook the dinner, and she’s count- 
ing on me. 

“Aw—no!” Red protested. “We're really 
good together. Besides, Andy and Kegs have 
signed up as a pair. So have Bob and Chink. 
David's visiting his grandparents. Where does 
that leave me?” 

She laughed teasingly. “Of course, you can’t 
team up with anyone but a Spartan, can you? 
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Well, you won't have to. David got 
home last night, and he telephoned 
for you while you were gone.” 
Red’s face brightened. “If you're set on stay- 
ing here, there’s no one better than David.” 


To Red it seemed that everything went against 
him as he prepared for the race. The whetstone 
was broken, and his father was too busy to go 
to town for the part to repair it. Red had to 
sharpen his skates with a file, which was hard 
work. After being gone several days, David 
needed help with his chores if he was to get off 
early in the morning. Red’s small sister was so 
excited about New Year’s that she could not 
remember where she had put the yellow muffler 
he had let her wear, and he had to hunt for it. 
Even the weather made him wonder what New 
Year's Day would be like. 

The next day dawned damp and gray, with 
a heavy blanket of clouds from horizon to hori- 
zon. Red felt gloomy and downhearted until 
Coralee reminded him that the weather was no 
worse for him than for anyone else and that 
since it wasn’t storming his chance of winning a 
loving cup was as good as ever. 

After a breakfast of steaming hot cakes and 
maple syrup, he felt better. He felt better yet 
when his father got out the car and took him and 
David up the highway so they would not wear 
themselves out getting to the starting point. But 
the skies stayed dark and forbidding; and just as 
the skaters lined up, big flakes of snow began 
swirling down. 

“Oh, boy!” Red exclaimed. “This looks like 
we're in for a real storm!” 

Andy Van Orden’s grandfather cocked an eye 
at the thickening fall of snow. 
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“There's always a chance for a storm at this 
time of year,” he said. 

There were twenty skaters entered in the race, 
and six of them were Spartans. Red and David 
got off first. Chink and Bob took third place at 
the start, but Kegs and Andy were lost in the 
crowd. 

Red paid no attention to anything but win- 
ning. David was a splendid partner, and they 
drew farther and farther ahead. They wasted no 
breath talking; but when Red noticed that David 
was breathing through his mouth, he suggested, 
“If you close your lips, you'll keep a lot of cold 
air out of your lungs. We have a long way to 
go!” 
David did not answer, but he took Red’s advice. 

To cut down the distance they would have to 
skate, the boys hugged the inside of every curve 
in the creek. As the 
snow got steadily thick- 
er and the wind hurled 
it against them with 
stinging force, the 
banks along the creek 
disappeared; and the 
boys had trouble telling 
where the best course 
lay. 

They swung around 
a sharp curve. Because 
a skim of snow cov- 
ered the ice and the 
wind had blown down 
a warning sign the 
judges had posted at 
an air hole, they did 
not see it until they 
were upon it. With a 
sharp crack and a 
mighty splash, both 
boys fell in! The icy water came up to their arm 
pits, and they were drenched to the skin. 

Spluttering and splashing, Red climbed out. 

“Oh, boy!” he gasped as the wind struck him. 
“We'll freeze before we can get home!” 

David was still in the black hole of icy water. 
His face was white, and his eyes were wide and 
frightened. He did not seem to be trying to get 
out. 

“T turned my ankle,” he groaned. “I can’t put 
my weight on it.” 

Getting him out of the water was a cold, 
awkward job. When, at last, the boys crouched 
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Spluttering and splas 


on the ice together, they studied each other ques- 
tioningly. 

“We're still ahead, but we've got to get dried 
out quick!” said David. 

To his surprise, Red realized that he was not 
thinking of the race. He was trying to think of 
a way to keep himself and David from freezing, 
there on the wind-swept ice of Indian Creek. 
That would take all the wit and strength they 
had, and certainly there would be no happy 
New Year's for them if they did not do some- 
thing and do it quickly. David was shivering so 
hard that his whole body shook, and Red ached 
with cold from head to foot. 

His eyes squinted against the falling snow as 
he searched the bank above them. 

“If we're where I think we are, there’s a little 
cave up this bank.” Red’s teeth chattered so that 
he could hardly speak, 
but he urged David, 
“If you.can crawl up 
there, I'll rub sticks to- 
gether and build a fire 
in front of it so the 
heat’ll come in and dry 
us out.” 

Slipping and sliding, 
the boys made their 
way slowly up the 
bank. Red pulled and 
pushed David, and 
David did his best, con- 
sidering the pain that 
twisted his face and 
shortened his breath. 

They found the cave. 
David huddled in it 
while Red tied his yel- 
low muffler to a long 
stick and carried it 
down the bank to wedge it in the hole where he 
and David fell through the ice. He hoped the 
wind would not blow it down and that the other 
skaters would see his warning in time to keep 
out of danger. 

He had hardly finished when Bob and Chink 
came out of the swirling cloud of snow. 

“We'll help you get David home,” they of- 
fered when they learned what had happened. 

“You fellows go on and win the race,” Red 
urged them. “The snow’s making it harder to 
skate every minute; and we're so wet we'd freeze 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


6¢T T’S COLD in this attic,” said Peeky; ‘‘dear me, 
And in this dark hole there is not much to see. 

Let's go see our cousin and visit and play; 

Her home in the meadow is not far away.” 

“All right,” said Squeaky, his eyes open wide, 

“Tt will be lots of fun; it’s my first trip outside.” 

“Well!” said their mother, “what's all this about ? 

Though it’s cold in the attic, it’s much colder out. 

You'll both be much safer if you stay right here.” 

She blinked her bright eyes. “You're impatient, I fear; 

You'd get cold no matter how fast you might run; 


If you wait until spring, you will have much more fun. 


Patience is something that all mice must learn— 
Even in play, you should each wait your turn.” 
“The old cat is patient,” said Squeaky. ‘I know! 
One time I thought that she never would go. 

I had to be patient that time. I was trapped— 
Trapped in a slipper. I waited and napped.” 
“Before you do anything,” Mother Mouse said, 


Peeky and 


First Snow 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1954 by Georgia Tucker Smith 
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“Stop, look, and listen, and then go ahead. 
Peeky’s nosy; you're noisy—both habits are bad; 
When you overcome them, I'll surely be glad.” 
Peeky nodded his head. ‘Yes, I guess I am peeky, 
But that old cat is worse; she is positively sneaky. 
Come along, Squeaky, let’s be on our way; 

There must be some place we can frolic and play.” 
In front of the fireplace, the cat lay asleep. 
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They stopped, looked, and listened; then creepity-creep, 
They went to the basement, then out through the hole— 
After pausing to rest on an overturned bowl. 

First Peeky, then Squeaky—and SLIP-SLIPPER-SLIDE— 
They couldn’t turn round and go back if they tried! 
Then ZOOM—into something soft, fluffy, and white, 
Headfirst they both went! Squeaky quivered with fright. 
Then, ‘Ice cream!” he exclaimed. “It’s everywhere—look!" 
He took a big bite; then he shivered and shook. 

Peeky peeked about shyly, then took a bite, too; 

And as soon as he could, he gulped and said, “Whew, 

It’s not like the ice cream the cook makes. Dear me, 

2 There’s no sugar in it, as you will agree; 

mast a We got here before it was finished, no doubt; 

And now I’m as cold on the inside as out.” 

He shivered again, and said, ‘What shall we do? 
Everything's covered—the field-mouse hole, too. 

And that hole we came through, just look at it now; 
There’s a small hill of ice underneath it, I'll vow, 

And we can’t climb up it,” he said with a frown, 

“As quickly and slickly as we came down. 

Mother is right about ’most everything; 

We should have been patient and waited till spring.” 


“You're right,” Squeaky said; ‘‘we should do as we're told, 
But it’s hard to be patient out here in the cold. 

Of course, that old cat is more patient than we, 

But in front of a warm fire, who wouldn’t be ? 

We must think of some way we can get back in,” 

He said between shakes of his quivering chin. 

“T don’t know whether to stand or to sit. 

Hope the sun keeps on shining—that helps a wee bit.” 

“It helps a whole lot,” Peeky said; ‘Squeaky, look!” 

He was so cold that his voice even shook. 

“That ice in front of the hole we came through 

Is turning to water. Know what we can do? 

Wait till it’s melted; then hurry inside.” 

“Home's the nicest place in the world,” Squeaky sighed. 
They waited until the ice melted, and then 

Slip-slide through the mud, they went inside again. 

“Hello,” said their mother; she had to look twice 

To recognize two little mud-covered mice. 

“Please don’t scold us, Mother.” Peeky bowed his wee head; MupaeD 
“We were learning a lesson in patience,” he said. Weer, 
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ESUS was about thirty years of age when word 
came to Nazareth that a new prophet was 
preaching in the wilderness of Judaea near the 
river Jordan. The prophet’s name was John. 
And in all the country round, the people were 
telling and retelling the strange stories brought 
back from the wilderness about John and his 
message. 

As a young boy, Jesus had learned to love and 
worship God as He listened to His mother’s 
words of wisdom and guidance. As an older boy, 

He learned the carpenter’s trade by helping His 

father Joseph in the little shop back of their 
small home. While attending services at the 
synagogue, He learned God’s laws as they were 
taught from the scrolls or books of the Old 
Testament. He knew the teachings and proph- 
ecies of the old prophets. But it had been many, 
many years since God had sent a prophet into 
the world to talk with the people. 

Men who returned from the wilderness told 
that the new prophet wore a mantle of camel’s 
hair, fastened around him with a leather girdle, 
and that his food was locusts and wild honey. 
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Jesus Begins 


His Work 


By Bula Hahn 


Often they stopped to talk with 
Jesus as He worked with hammer 
and saw at the bench in the little 
shop that had once belonged to 
Joseph. Jesus asked many ques- 
tions concerning the tales brought 
to Him. 

The time came when Jesus 
could no longer stay quietly in the 
little shop in Nazareth. He 
wanted to go to the wilderness 
and talk with the new prophet. 
He wanted to tell him about the 
longings that filled His own heart. 

Jesus set out on the dusty road 
that led to the wilderness and the 
river Jordan. He found the place 
where the new prophet was 
preaching. He stood among the throng and 
heard John bravely declare: “Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

“At hand” means here and now. John was 
saying that the kingdom of heaven is here, now. 
Jesus moved a little closer to the speaker. John 
said many of the things that Jesus knew in His 
own heart. He listened as people sorrowed over 
past sins and said they desired to do good. When 
John knew the people were sincerely sorry about 
their mistakes, he baptized them in the river 
Jordan. 

Jesus had been in the wilderness a few days 
when He asked John to baptize him. John said: 
“T have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” 

Jesus did not ask John to baptize Him be- 
cause He had repented of past sins, for He knew 
no sin. He knew that the people needed an outer 
symbol of the inner cleansing of the mind and 
heart, and He wished to show them by His 
example that He approved of baptism. 

John baptized Jesus in the river Jordan, and 
when Jesus rose out of the water, He heard a 
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voice from the heavens, 
saying: “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 

Jesus did not return 
to Nazareth to live 
after that. “This is my 
beloved Son.” He had 
heard those words— 
God’s words! He want- 
ed to get away from 
the crowd of people. 
He wanted to be alone 
with God. He wanted 
to know what God 
wished Him to do. 

With the memory of 
that heavenly voice in 
His ears, Jesus walked 
farther into the wilder- 
ness, away from the 
sound of men’s voices 
—away where rocks and trees, sun and moon 
and stars were His only companions. 

He was alone with God—God, the good; 
God, the Father; God, the Creator of all things. 
Day followed day and night followed night. 
Still, Jesus lingered in the wilderness. God was 
with Him. God was His Father, and He was 
God’s Son. Filled with these thoughts, Jesus 
stayed in the wilderness forty days and forty 
nights. In this way, Jesus showed us that when 
we pray, we should get quiet and listen for the 
still, small voice within us. It will tell us what 
God wants us to do, just as it told Jesus what 
He was to do. 

After His stay in the wilderness, Jesus knew 
what it was that God wished Him to do. He 
knew, too, that God had given Him power to 
do things that men would call miracles. He 
would use that power only for the glory of God 
and for the good of all. He went again among 
men and began the work that God sent Him into 
the world to do. He told the people that God 
is the Father of all, that all men are brothers. 
and that all men should love one another and 
live together peaceably. 

Jesus’ friendly manner, His sincere desire to 
help, the love in His heart, and the wonder of 
God’s message brought great crowds of people 
to hear Him. Jesus soon realized that He would 
need help in His work. The first four men 
who left their homes to follow Jesus as He 
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God’s Gifts 
By Nancy Napier of love were Simon 


God gave me eyes that I may see 
The wonderful things surrounding me. 


God gave me ears that I may hear 
Rich melodies and voices dear. 


God gave me lips to speak and sing 
And tell of every lovely thing. 


God gave me hands that I may do 
The useful things He wants me to. 


God gave me legs and two swift feet 
That I may skip along the street. 


God gives to me strength from above 
And fills me full of peace and love! 


went about the country 
preaching His doctrine 


(later called Peter), his 
brother Andrew, James, 
and John, who were 
also brothers. All four 
were fishermen. 

From the place where 
Jesus had been preach- 
ing and healing many 
that were sick, He went 
with His followers to 
Capernaum, a city by 
the sea. And straightway 
on the Sabbath, they 
went into the  syna- 
gogue, and Jesus began 
to preach. The scribes 
who usually talked in 
the synagogue each Sab- 
bath read or quoted the 
words of the old prophets as recorded on the 
scrolls. 

Jesus’ preaching was different. He talked as 
one having authority. His voice and manner 
made His listeners know He believed the things 
He said and that God had given Him the au- 
thority to say them. 

To other people at other places, Jesus said, 
“I say unto you, Love your enemies . . . do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” 

That is what Jesus’ doctrine of love means. 
What He said to the people of His time, He 
says to us. He knows that we have not done 
enough when we love only our family and 
friends. All people do that. If we are to follow 
Jesus’ teaching and example, we must go fur- 
ther; we must love our enemies. In our heart we 
must want only good to come to them. 


When Jesus went into the synagogue in 
Capernaum, He found a man there with an un- 
clean, or evil, spirit. The man cried out, “Let us 
alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus 
of Nazareth? art thou come to destroy us? I 
know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 

Today we think of that man of evil spirit as 
one filled with anger and hate, for we know that 
anger and hate can poison the body until physical 
illness results. That man must have been afraid 


that many people would follow Jesus and change 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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When 


By Clara Lundie Crawford 


CAN write with a pencil, 
Truly I can, 
But I’m going to write with ink 
When I’m a man. 


I can write with a pencil, 
Though I’ve only just begun, 
And to write with ink 
Would be much more fun. 


I like to watch my daddy 
Use his fountain pen, 
He just writes and writes, 
And fills it up again! 


I can write with a pencil, 
Truly I can, 
But I’m always going to write 


With ink—when I’m a man! 
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By Fay Mabry 


OMETIMES my mother lets me help — Or stir the chocolate brownies; 
When she has things to bake; That’s not difficult, ’'ve found. 
Sometimes it’s sugar cookies, Sometimes it’s tiny cupcakes 
Or else a chocolate cake. Or a scrumptious jelly roll. 
She lets me roll the biscuits out But it’s fun when she bakes doughnuts, 
And cut them nice and round, For she lets me eat the hole! 
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Be Yourself 


(Continued from page 11) 


sat up, tossing her head. 

“TIl give my essay from 
memory! I'll stand right up 
there and say it!” she ex- 
claimed, jumping to her feet. 

“You wouldn't dare!” Pa- 
tricia sank weakly to the edge 
of the bed. 

“Yes, I would. I know I can 
do it an si 

“T’'m sorry, dear,” her mother 
said, coming to the door. “I’ve 
looked everywhere, but 

“Never mind, Mother. I’m 
going to give it from memory 
if Mr. Jordan will let me. I'll 
have to hurry and tell him what 
happened.” 

“But, darling, you can’t——” 
her mother began. 

Patricia jumped up in excite- 
ment. “Don’t do it, Carol! It 
would be awful if you forgot.” 

Carol turned on her furious- 
ly. “You listen to me, Pat Gray. 
A while ago you were talking 
about David and Goliath. Re- 
member? Everybody made fun 
of David, and everybody tried 
to discourage him, but he won 
anyway. Nobody’s going to dis- 
courage me either, so there!” 

Mrs. Stevens smiled dubious- 
ly. “Run along then, dear. I'll 
be over in a few minutes, too.” 

“Come on, Pat. I hope Mr. 
Jordan will let me try,” Carol 
cried. 

She found Mr. Jordan, the 
chairman, standing in the hall 
when she ran into the school 
building. “Mr. Jordan, our 
dog chewed my essay all to 
pieces a little while ago, and I 
haven't a copy, but I know it 
by heart if you'll let me try,” 
she chattered breathlessly. 

“What? No essay?” Mr. 
Jordan frowned. “You know 
the rules require each con- 


testant to file a copy at the 
close of the contest, Carol.” 

“Daddy has copies some- 
where, but we couldn’t find 
him before I came,” she ex- 
plained hopefully. 

Mr. Jordan folded his arms. 
“Well, I guess it will be all 
right if we have a copy later to- 
day. Better hold something in 
your hands though, so you'll 
feel natural.” He pulled several 
mimeographed programs from 
his pocket and arranged them 
with blank sides on top and 
bottom. Handing them to 
Carol, he walked toward the 
other contestants who were 
gathered farther down the hall. 

“Listen, boys and girls.” He 
clapped his hands. ‘Stay here 
with Miss Gates. She will tell 
you when to come on the 
stage.’ Carol watched him dis- 
appear into the wings. 

“Did you know the audi- 
torium’s full already?” another 
girl whispered to her as they 
sat in the hallway just off stage. 
“I’m Mary Reed from District 
One. Three bus loads came 
with me. They expect me to 
win, of course,’ she added 
with a little air of superiority. 

“I’m Carol Stevens. Every- 
body can’t win, and I wish 
nobody had to be disappointed. 
Anyway, it’s fun for us to get 
together, isn’t it?” She smiled 
graciously. 

She was last on the list of 
five. Shivers ran up and down 
her spine as her turn ap- 
proached. When the fourth 
contestant finished, she drew a 
deep breath. “It’s your turn. 
Go on!” Mary nudged her. 

Carol walked out on the 
stage. With the feeling that she 
was in a dream, she began to 
speak. Then she saw her 
mother, and keeping her eyes 
on the familiar red hat, she 


imagined she was reciting to 
her alone. On and on she went, 
smoothly and distinctly, until 
she came to the last paragraph. 
She hesitated. As she glanced 
down at the paper in her hands, 
her mind seemed as blank as 
that white page. She groped 
desperately for the words that 
would summarize her essay. 
Panic seized her, and to cover 
her confusion, she said in a 
very loud voice, “And that is 
what America means to me.” 

mustn’t run. I mustn't 
run,” she kept repeating to her- 
self as, terror-stricken, she 
turned to leave the stage. Out 
in the hall, she fled past the 
other contestants and hid in a 
dressing room. Humiliated, dis- 
appointed, and hurt, she buried 
her face in her hands. 


“I must have looked awful, 
stammering and stuttering. And 
that last paragraph was the 
very best part of the whole es- 
say! Oh, why did I have to 
forget?” She shook herself 
angrily. “I can’t stay here. I 
have to go back and face the 
others.” Brushing the tears 
from her eyes, she smoothed 
her hair, and with a resolute 
air, she walked down the hal! 
to her place. 

“What's the matter? Do you 
feel all right?” Mary whis- 
pered anxiously. 

Carol looked at her in surprise. 
“Didn’t I sound awful at the 
end? Couldn’t you tell I 
muffed my lines?” 

“Why, no. I thought you 
paused to emphasize your 
words,” Mary replied. “Oh, 
there’s Mr. Jordan now!” 

Carol jumped to her feet 
with the others, listening 
breathlessly. 

“All the contestants did so 
well it was a hard decision for 
the judges to make,” he an- 
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nounced. “However, it is their 
unanimous opinion that the 
award should go to the repre- 
sentative from District Five— 
Carol Stevens.” After the burst 
of applause, he continued. “Be- 
fore Carol comes to the stage, I 
am going to tell you about a lit- 
tle incident. Until now, it is un- 
known to the judges and in no 
way influenced their decision.” 

Carol listened, spellbound, 
while Mr. Jordan told about 
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Koko’s destroying her essay. 
Mary turned to her. “You 
mean you gave it from memory 
without even rehearsing it?” 
she gasped admiringly. 

“As you know, according to 
the rules of the contest, each 
contestant must file a copy of 
his essay at the close of the con- 
test,” Mr. Jordan continued. 
“Carol’s father’s office just 
called to say that the copies of 
her essay have been found and 


are being sent to us.” 

“Oh, Carol, Mr. Jordan’s 
calling you,” Mary whispered. 

Carol trembled with excite- 
ment as the audience ap- 
plauded. When she walked off 
the stage, the contestants gath- 
ered around her. “We're sorry 
we couldn’t win,” Mary said, 
“but we think you deserve the 
prize.” 

Carol saw the disappoint- 
ment they tried to hide as the 
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Doll House Rocking 


By M. Mable Lunz 


Fig. 2 


Chair 
Figo. 1 


AQ. 


7 RACE chair design and make a cardboard pattern; trace pat- 
tern on three-eights inch scrap wood. Empty wooden cheese 
boxes are good to use in making these chairs. Cut out with a jig 
saw or coping saw. Smooth all the edges and sides of chair sec- 


tions with sandpaper. 


Put sections together with iron glue, as indicated in Figure 2. 


Let the glue dry thoroughly. 


You may stain your rocking chair with varnish or paint it by 
applying one coat of shellac and one coat of bright-colored paint. 
Be sure the shellac is dry before applying the coat of paint. 

If you want a larger rocking chair, double or triple dimen- 


sions and enlarge your pattern. 


others congratulated her, too. 
“Oh, I wish everybody could 
have won!” she exclaimed. 
Mary pulled her aside and 
whispered, ‘We really like you, 
Carol, because you're friendly 
and—well—just yourself, I 
mean. I wish I could be so 
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natural, too” she added. 

Carol looked at her with 
shining eyes. “You know some- 
thing, Mary? That’s going to 
be my really big new-year reso- 
lution: Always to be just my- 
self—my very best self, I 
mean.” 


New Year’s Day Race 


(Continued from page 13) 


before we got home. Give me 
some dry matches to make a 
fire and send back help for us.” 

Reluctantly, Bob and Chink 
left him gathering wood for 
the fire. 

Time went slowly for Red 
and David, crouched in the 
cave behind their fire. At first, 
sounds rose to them from the 
creek as other skaters struggled 
past. 

The boys’ clothing dried, and 
they became more comfortable, 
but David's ankle began to 
swell and they had to loosen 
the top of his boot. 

“If you'd joined some of the 
fellows when they passed,” 
David said, “you'd not be in 
this fix.” 

“Chink and Bob’ll send 
someone,” Red said. “I’ve got 
to keep up this fire.” 

The snow drifted deeper 
about them. 

“IT guess Bob and Chink are 
so busy eating their New Year’s 
dinner they forgot about us,” 
Red said resentfully. 

“It’s probably not that late,” 
David answered. ‘Anyway, our 
folks’ll miss us and begin hunt- 
ing us.” 

Their talk shifted to the 
good food they might miss, 
and they grew hungrier and 
hungrier. 

“I don’t see why they’re let- 
ting us starve,” Red blurted. 
“This is New Year’s Day!” 

David did not answer, and 
Red felt ashamed. He was dry 
and warm. He could stand be- 
ing hungry for a while, even if 
he did keep thinking of the 
tempting dishes that would be 
on the dinner table at home. A 
person had to weigh things 
and pay attention to the im- 
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portant ones. His smile twisted 
when he thought how much 
weight he had given to winning 
the race. Now it did not seem 
to matter. His New Year's 
would be very happy if he 
could just get out of the trouble 
he was in! 

He added wood to the fire 
and told himself that someone 
would come for them soon. He 
went out to gather more wood, 
careful to take his bearings so 
he could find his way back. All 
the time, a thought kept teas- 
ing him: If he could gather 
enough wood so that David 
could keep the fire burning, he 
could strike out for home 
alone. Or could he? The snow 
was very deep. It was still fall- 
ing, and he would probably get 
lost. 

As he came back to the cave 
with his arms full of wood, he 
heard a faint hallooing. He 
dropped his load and cupped 
his hands about his mouth. He 
shouted with all his might. Ten 
minutes later, his father and 
David’s and Bob and Chink 
and their fathers climbed up 
the bank from Indian Creek, 
carrying a stretcher with them. 

“We had a time getting 
here!” Bob explained while the 
men helped David onto the 
stretcher. “The highways are 
drifted so deep cars can’t get 
through. We had to come up 
the creek on foot. It’s drifted 
smooth in some places, from 
bank to bank!” 

Red felt embarrassed. Never 
once had he thought how hard 
it might be for others to reach 
them. 

The men carried David down 
the bank while Chink and Bob 
and Red heaped snow on the 
fire. 

“When you get in a jam like 
this,’ Red said thoughtfully, 
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By Melanie Larkin 


F YOU want a scarf 

that is different, tear a 
24-inch square of solid- 
colored material; by tear- 
ing the edges, you are sure 
to get it straight along the 
thread lines. Pull the 
threads off along each side 
until you have a 14-inch 
fringe all the way around 
your scarf. 

Now you are ready for 


the interesting part; let each one of your friends autograph your 
scarf. Use crayons of different colors. Wet a clean cloth with 


vinegar. Lay it over your scarf and press with a hot iron. This will 
set the colors so that you can wash your scarf without the names 


coming off. 


You can make several scarves, each in a different color com- 
bination. Make one to match each of your school sweaters and 
your coat. The names of states, of countries, of your favorite 
books, or of your favorite TV or movie stars will make your 


scarves interesting. 


“you know how important 
friends and family can be—a 
lot more important than any 
race that was ever run.” 

“Sure!” Bob agreed cheerful- 
ly. “I almost forgot to tell you 
that Chink and I won.” 

“Do you know what our 
folks are doing?” Chink asked. 
“They're getting together at 
your house, Red, with all the 
makings for a big celebration! 
Won't it be fun for all of us 
to have New Year’s dinner to- 
gether?” 

“TIl say so! I didn’t suppose 
there'd be any food left,” Red 
answered. “And I’m glad you 
fellows can use the loving cups. 
Getting home’ll mean more to 
me than anything else I can 
think of!” 


Jesus Begins His 
Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


to the new way of life that 
Jesus taught. He did not want 
that change. Anger and hate 
filled his mind and heart until 
his body was torn and shaken. 

To the evil in him, Jesus 
said, “Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him.” 

Soon, the man was quiet and 
caused no more trouble. People 
said among themselves, “What 
new doctrine is this?” 

Others exclaimed, ‘He com- 
mandeth even the unclean spir- 
its, and they obey Him!” 

And immediately, the fame 
of Jesus spread through all the 
country round. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Baked Potatoes with Cream-Cheese Sauce 


YA, cup cream 11/4, teaspoons lemon juice 
Y4 pound package cream cheese _1/, teaspoon garlic salt 
1 tablespoon chopped chives 5 medium potatoes 


parsley 


6c OTHER found this recipe in a magazine. It’s for baked 
potatoes with cream cheese sauce,” Anne said, showing 
the children the clipping. 

“Boy, I love baked potatoes!” was Larry's comment. 

“That looks like a good recipe,’ Mrs. White said. ‘‘Let’s use 
it today.” 

“The utensils we'll use are a measuring cup, measuring spoons, 
a bowl and a spoon.” 

“Let's bake the potatoes while we're making the sauce,” Mrs. 
White suggested. ‘Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. Grease the 
potatoes so the skins will be tender, and prick them with a fork 
so they won't explode in the oven. Put them in a shallow pan 
and let them bake for one hour. Now, look over the recipe for the 
sauce. Let’s wait about 45 minutes. Then, Anne, dear, you may 


direct us in making the sauce.” 


When Mrs. White said it was time to start the sauce, Anne 
began, “Well, we gradually blend the cream into the cream 
cheese.” 

Blend’ means to push the cheese and cream against the bowl 
with the back of your spoon until smooth,” Larry explained. “I 
remember that.” 

“We measure chives, lemon juice, and garlic salt and add to 
the blended cream and cheese,” Anne continued. 

Susan measured the ingredients and stirred them into the 
cheese. 

“That's all,’ Anne finished. 

In a little while the potatoes were done. Susan cut an X across 
the top of each one and pressed it open. 

Larry put the potatoes on plates, spooned sauce on top, and 
put little sprigs of parsley by each potato. 

Mrs. White added carrot strips and salad to the plates and 
gave each of the children a glass of milk. 

“What a terrific lunch!” Ann exclaimed. “I think our potatoes 
are real good, and they're very easy to fix! And the carrots and 
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salad are good, too, Mrs. 
White.” 

“Thank you, my dear. You 
can help your mothers prepare 
dinner any time, now that you 
know how to bake potatoes and 
make the cheese sauce for 
them.” 

“Everything's so good we'll 
even do the dishes for you, 
and put them away, Mrs. 
White,” Larry offered. 

“As if we didn’t every time!” 
Anne laughed. 


The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 9) 


bow, reaching out her hands 
for her brothers to stand beside 
her. It was beautiful. 

The last number on the pro- 
gram was Josef’s new song, 
“The Singing River.” Bill 
gave a last little tuning to his 
violin, and Jo Ann took a long 
breath, as Mrs. Stevens said, 
“Is everybody ready?” Every- 
body nodded, and for the last 
time the red curtains swept 
back. 

Once again Josef came in 
from the wings like a real di- 
rector, stepped up onto his lit- 
tle platform, raised his baton, 
looked at Jo Ann and then at 
the orchestra. And “The Sing- 
ing River’’ was begun. 

It flowed and it rippled 
from Kenneth’s flute and Bill’s 
violin. It rushed in floodtime, 
churning violently, when all of 
them played together; and then 
it drifted lazily with little 
tinkles from the triangles and 
xylophone. 

Jo Ann’s fingers flew over 
the keys. The piano never 


stopped. It was the song of 


the river that whispered and 
sang and thundered and crashed 
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—and whispered again the 
lovely music Josef heard. Jo 
Ann gave a long sigh when it 
was over. Now if they could 
just do that good tomorrow 
night! 


But the next morning, rain 
1 was beating against the win- 
dows, and Jo Ann and Kenneth 
looked out across Blue Lake 
with sinking hearts. 

“It can’t rain all day—not 
after all the work we've done,” 
Jo Ann said miserably. 

But it did rain all day, turn- 
l ing to sleet and snow by night, 

with a biting wind that drove 
the storm before it. Jo Ann felt 
sick with worry, and Kenneth 
\s was too quiet. Even Mom and 
Dad didn’t talk as they drove 


through the storm to Spring 

Valley. 
Finally, everyone was there. 

Texas was in the cashier's 
em booth, and Coon Holler and 
g Jacksnipe boys were ready to 
Fi usher and give out the printed 
programs. 
st The program went off with- 
pt out a hitch. The small audience 

clapped loudly and _ loyally; 
in but after the program, when 
li- Texas brought the money and 
it- tickets to be counted, there 
n, was not half what they had 
at hoped to make. 
g- Jo Ann could hardly keep 

back the tears. 
ed “Don’t feel so bad, Jo Ann. 
l’s It wasn’t your fault it stormed 
1e, so hard,’ Vlasta said comfort- 
of ingly. 
en “But it’s my fault we're try- 
tle ing to save Coon Holler,’ Jo 
nd Ann choked, ‘‘and if it storms 

the day of the bazaar, we won’t 
yer sell anything. It will be worse 
yer than tonight.” And with a lit- 
of tle strangled sob, she turned 
nd away. 
ed (To be continued) 
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What Can Your Pet Do? 


N THE long winter months, 

we have many days when 
the ground is covered with 
snow and sleet. On such days 
birds that have remained with 
us find it very difficult to get 
food and oftentimes suffer be- 
cause they fail to find some- 
thing to eat. 

We can show our love for 
them by placing a feeding tray, 
filled with seeds and bread 
crumbs, where they can find 


) 


and enjoy it. We know by their 
chatter that these little feath- 
ered friends appreciate our 
kindness and thoughtfulness. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about a birthday gift I got. It 
is a black and yellow canary. He is 
always happy and playful. That is 
why I call him Joily. When the sun 
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shines in the morning, he starts to 
sing, and it seems as if he never 
gets tired of singing. 

Before I clean Jolly’s cage, I give 
him a bath. When I have finished 
with the cage, I leave the door open. 
He flies about the room until he is 
tired; then he goes back into his 
cage. I think Jolly is one of the 
best birthday gifts I ever got. 
—Paulette Rogers. 


Good-Bad Joke 


(Continued from page 6) 


kettle. Why, the sunlight 
from the pigeon window was 
almost on it, and pretty soon 
it would be. He took the kettle 
off and lifted one end of the 
stove; he heard some oil swish 
around inside. “If I had a 
match,” he thought; then he 
almost laughed at himself. He 
looked up at the beam behind 
the stove, and right there lay a 
little book of paper matches! 
Gritty dust was all over it, but 
when he tried a match, it 
lighted on the first try! 

Ollie’s heart began to beat 
faster. He opened the stove and 
lighted the wick. Then he shut 
the cover and set the kettle back 
on top; it seemed to belong 
there. He was not frightened 
now; of course, he was not out 
of the old barn yet, but he 
would be safe until someone 
found him or he found a way 
to get out. He could look 
around quietly and see things 
as they were. He saw a coil of 
old clothesline, worn thin in 
spots, with one end all frayed 
out in strings like a big tassel. 
Not much good, that. If it were 
only strong enough and if he 
could get the loft door open, 
he could He laughed. He 
could “have some ham and 
eggs’! 

He went back up to the hay- 
mow and looked around. The 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


God bless the new year just 
at hand 

And grant that day by day 

We may have food to give us 
strength 

For study, work, and play. 


loft door was still frozen shut. 
Through the crack he had 
made earlier, he could see the 
two-by-four braced against the 
big door downstairs, still tight. 
It had some big old nails in it. 
“If——" he thought; then he 
stopped and whispered, “God 
is here with me!” 

He went back down to the 
oilstove. He could feel its heat 
spreading. Funny, but now that 
he was not scared, he did not 
ache and quake! The ice in the 
kettle still looked solid, but it 
seemed kind of wet on top. 
Well, God had frozen it; and 
He could unfreeze it. But what 
good would it do? Well, any- 
way Ollie was warming up. He 
held his hands over the heat. 

He remembered something 
else that Daddy often said: 
“Get still. Get still and know 
—know that God is with you.” 
Ollie stood quite still. And it 
was then that an idea began to 
come alive in his mind—as if 
his mind were thawing out, 
too. He took down the old 
clothesline that was hanging 
over a nail in the wall. Then 
he stood still again, and his 
ideas began to flow. 

Another ten or fifteen min- 
utes passed. Ollie picked up a 
stick and punched at the ice in 
the kettle. Suddenly there was 
a splash, and the piece of ice 
tipped over on one side with- 
out breaking. There was water 
below it—more than three 
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January Puzzle 
By Charlotte Radford 


My first is in year, but not in new. 
My second is in begin, but not in 


through. 

My third is in school, but not in 
home. 

My fourth is in poet, and also in 


poem. 

My fifth is in Bible, but not in sin. 

My sixth is in cousin, but not in 
twin. 

My seventh is in short, and also in 
tall. 

My eighth is in bitter, but not in 
gall. 

My ninth is in lion, but not in bear. 

My tenth is in know, but not in 
care. 

My all is something we should 
make 

At the year’s beginning, and try not 
to break. 


Animal Sounds 
By Laura Arlon 


When a horse wants water or some 
hay, 

The sound he makes is called a 

When sheep or goats want some- 
thing to eat, 

They make their wants known with 
a----- ; 

Here is a sound I am sure you 
know; 

A rooster’s call is called a ----. 

A hunting dog’s bark is called a 
bay; 

A donkey's “hee-haw” is a ----. 

When you hear a quack, you know 
it’s a duck; 


A cow is ‘lowing when she says 
moo; 
A dove's soft cry is called a ---. 


New-Year Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Each of the geographical loca- 
tions described here begins with 
the word NEW. See if you can get 
them all. 

1. The empire state. 

2. Large island near the Gulf of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

3. State where Trenton is capital 

city. 

A group of states. 

Dutch name for New York. 

A western state. 

State where Concord is capital 

city. 

8. x tw island north of Aus- 
tralia. 

9. Island colony of Great Britain. 


Riddle Quiz 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


1. When is a black dog most likely 
to enter a house ? 

2. What is the difference between 
here and there? 

3. When should any pig be able 
to write? 

4, What bird can lift the heaviest 

weights ? 

What has only one finger? 

What animals have their eyes 

nearest together ? 

(Answers inside back cover) 


inches of water. Ollie picked up 
the clothesline and dipped the 
frayed, tassel-like end into the 
water until it was soaked 
through and through. Then he 
quickly carried it up to the hay- 


loft door and thrust the drip- 
ping tassel through the inch- 
wide crack at the bottom. He 
swung the rope about until the 
wet tassel rested on the nail- 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


God is giving us three hundred and sixty-five shining new days in 

this brand-new year of 1955. Each day we can say, “God and I are partners. 
God is my help in all that I think, say, and do. Thank You, God, for help- 
ing me.” And as we turn our thoughts to God in praise and gladness, 
we are connected to the great powerhouse of God's goodness, and good 
es) things happen in our lives. 
; We find that belonging to the Good Words Booster Club helps us 
to remember to turn to God in prayer. If you are not already a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club and should like to join, we invite you 
to use the application form on the next page. 

If you do not want to cut your magazine, you may copy the applica- 
tion blank, sign your name and give your address and send it in. Address 
your card or letter to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 


souri. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am still trying 
to follow the club rules. The three 
wise monkeys on the pledge card 
help me to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. I try 
to help everyone to be happy. There 
is a boy in school who did not say 
kind words. I kept on trying to re- 
member to say kind words to him 
and to everyone. After a while he 
quit saying unkind words and be- 
gan to say good, kind ones.—Emer- 
SON. 


You remembered to follow 
the golden rule of saying to 
others what you would like 
them to say to you. And you, 
Emerson, had the good feeling 
that comes when we do what is 
right, and you also helped your 
friend to find the happiness of 
using good words. 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell you 
how the Booster Club has helped 
me. When my mother was house 


cleaning, she asked me to help her. © 


My first thought was to say that I 
had other things to do, but I re- 
membered the club rules, and I com- 
pletely crossed those thoughts out 
of my mind. 

When I have difficult work to 
do in school, I try to remember to 
cross out the “‘grumbly’’ thoughts, 
say a i; and do the work with 
a smile. I want to thank the club 
for everything that it has done for 
me. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day and ask God to help me do 
better. Would you ask Silent Unity 
to pray with me for success in my 
schoolwork ?—Margaret (Canada). 


Thank you, Margaret, for 
your good letter. I am glad to 
give your request for prayers to 
Silent Unity. 

Silent Unity is a group of 
about one hundred workers 
here at Unity School who pray 
for and with all who ask for 
prayers. Twenty-four hours a 
day, there is someone praying 
in the Silent Unity prayer room. 


If others of you readers should 
like prayers for success in your 
schoolwork or for any other 
need, just write to me, and I 
shall be happy to give your re- 
quest to Silent Unity. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: Not long ago I 
wrote and asked you to pray for 
my grandfather who was ill. I, too, 
prayed every night and gave thanks 
that God was healing his body 
temple. After Grandfather was well 
again, I stopped praying for him. 
Now he is ill again. I think this 
teaches me to pray not only in 
times of trouble but all the time. 

We had an arithmetic test a few 
days ago. I had been absent, and 
the teacher gave us a problem I 
didn’t know how to do. I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and I figured it 
out.—Kristin. 


We agree with you, Kristin, 
that the best rule to follow in 
praying is the one given by 
Jesus when He said: “Pray 
without ceasing; in everything 
give thanks.” Prayer is the 
pathway to God, and when we 
go to God in prayer, we make 
it possible for God to help us. 


Dear Barbara: My new WEE 
WispoM is a good one. I enjoy 
letters from other readers. Many 
times when I am tempted, The 
Prayer of Faith helps me. I am glad 
that I believe in God and that 
my Mommy and Daddy do, too. 
—Ruthie (Canada). 


We are glad, too, Ruthie, 
that we believe in God. God 
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loves us, and when we turn to 
Him with our thoughts, He 
helps us and blesses us with 
all the great good that He 
wants us to have and to enjoy. 


+ 


Dear Barbara: One Sunday when 
I was skating, I put my arms out in 
front of me, and they went through 
a window. My arm was cut open. 
I prayed over and over to God, and 
finally made it home. My mother 
called the ambulance, and I stayed 
in the hospital for three days. I 
am so thankful that my arm is al- 
most well now. God does prove 
Himself in many ways when we 
believe in Him.—Marcia. 


God is your help in every 
need, Marcia. God helped you 
to get home. God guided your 
mother and all who served you 
in the hospital. God was the 
healing life that restored your 
arm to wholeness. We join you 
in praising and thanking Him. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 
(Adapted) 

God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger 


feed; 
God dwells within me, guides 


my way in their names. 
Through every moment, night Ann Blease (13), 47 Ogler 
and day. Lane, Speke, Liverpool 19, Lancs., 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that 


is in me. George Riforgiate (11), 2113 N. 
, 74th Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl.; 
Idell Gaylord (11), 2626 Kootencii 


God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 
God is my all, I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 


England; Mary Ann Brueggen 
(9), 795 Harrison St., Florissant, 
Mo.; Ellen Engle (10), Rte. 1, 
Bloomdale, Ohio; Lynn Walton 
(10), Box 34, Leedey, Okla.; 


Ave., Boise, Idaho; Diane Page 
(11), 3840 N. 8th St., Tacoma 6, 
Wash.; Mary Ann Dommert (12), 
P.O. Box 390, Jennings, La.; Marie 
De Simone (12), 99 W. Milton 
Ave., Rahway, N. J.; Iris Ann 
Frederick (12), 211 Superior St., 
Lake City, Iowa. 


to be happy. 


keep the rules of the club. 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fourteen years of age may become mem- 


bers. 


2. Members are to try to think and say and do only that which 
is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and 


helpful. 


3. Members are asked to write once a month to the secretary. She 
likes to know how they are keeping the pledge, 
4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member 
each year. (Application blanks for new members to sign will be sent 


I believe that my words help make me and other persons happy 5. If a member wishes 
or unhappy. I also believe that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to become a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club so that I may help others as well as myself 


I will try to think and say and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. I will try to 


upon request. The pledge 
must be signed personally 
by the one joining.) 


prayers for health, for suc- 
cess in his schoolwork or 
in making friends, or for 
help with any other prob- 
lem, he may write to the 
secretary. She will be glad 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


Age ..-.------neeeeeeeoees : to help him and to give his 
Route BOX | mame to Silent Unity for 
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The Kackodony Bird 
By Robert A. Christensen 
(10 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


The kackodony bird has a polka dot 
head 

With a long beak of flaming red. 

He has a throat of very bright 
yellow, 

With a voice of thunder like a very 
loud bellow. 

He has one eye of green 

That glows with a very bright 
gleam 

And a long, bright beard of blue. 


He has beautiful feet of pink; 

His broad wings are made of zinc. 

That beak of his so flaming red 

Cannot rest comfortably in bed. 

Kackodony birds do not travel in 
a herd. 

This is all I know of the kackodony 
bird. 


Honeybee 
By Emily Jo Jackson (11 years) 
Altoona, Pa. 


I saw a little honeybee 

Getting honey from our tree; 
He wasn’t very big, you see— 
Just a tiny honeybee. 


Dressed in coat of black and yellow, 
He was quite a handsome fellow; 
Just when I was hoping he would 


Stay, 
He buzzed good-by and flew away. 
+ 
Little Bird 


By Carol Witt (8 years) 
East Detroit, Mich. 
Little bird, little bird flying so high, 
What do you see as you fly by? 
Birds and trees, houses and bees, 
And people walking along in the 
breeze. 
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God Is Everything 


By Mary Helen Kuhne (9 years) 
Houston, Tex. 


God is the good in everything! 
God is in the song the children sing; 
God is the one who tells us right 


from wrong; 

God is the one who guards all day 
long. 

God is the love in a mother’s tender 
voice; 

God is the one who makes us re- 
joice; 

God is the one who is so strong 
in power; 

God is the one who is with us 
each hour. 

God is the joy in a little child’s 
play— 

God is everything throughout the 
whole day! 

+ 
Squirrels 


By Carolyn Halkett (7 years) 
Nanaimo, B.C., Canada 


In summertime the squirrels get 
their cheeks filled with nuts; then 
they put them in their hollow nests 
in a tree. When winter comes, the 
squirrels have lots of food to eat. 
When winter goes and summer 
comes, they can find lots more 
food to eat. 


My Puppy 
By Tony Bagwell (7 years) 
Downsville, La. 


At night my puppy sees a coon, 
Or maybe he barks at the moon; 
In daytime he will play with me, 
And we are happy as can be. 


My daddy sold two of his brothers, 
But he is cuter than the others; 
I'm glad I have him for a pet, 
Because I love him, you can bet. 


Story About a Horse 


By Steve Ballard (7 years) 
Farmerville, La. 


Once upon a time there was a 
little horse. He lived in a barn by 
a little boy’s house. The little boy’s 
name was Steve. The horse's name 
was Koko. The horse liked it very 
well there in the barn. The boy fed 
him every day. The boy rode him, 


too. ote 


Little Sister 
By Patty Hargis (11 years) 
Carthage, Mo. 


I have a little sister; 
Sometimes she isn’t neat, 
But when she’s dirty, 
I still think she’s sweet. 


She greets our neighbors 
With a friendly “Hi!” 

She’s sweet as Mother's 
Pudding and pie. 


When it’s time to go 
To sleepy town, 

She says good night 
To whoever is around. 


fe 


If I Had a Million Dollars 
By Linda Markey (11 years) 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


If I had a million dollars, 
I'd buy a Cadillac car; 
I'd go to a dramatic school 
And become a movie star. 


If I had a million dollars, 
I'd do so many things— 
I'd take a trip in an airplane 
With great-big silver wings. 


But I haven’t a million dollars, 
And I haven’t a Cadillac car; 

So I guess I'll just be happy 
With things the way they are. 
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Thorny Ridge Star 


By Fred A. Sheppard Jr. 
(12 years) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Seven-year-old Tim Martain al- 
ways wanted a dog. So one day his 
mother and father said, “Tim, you 
can have a dog if you promise to 
take care of it.” 

Now, the question was what 
kind of a dog to get—a collie, a 
great Dane, or a beagle? 

The next night at the dinner 
table, Tim’s mother said, ‘Why 
don’t we get a collie?” 

But Tim’s father said, ‘‘Let’s get 
a great Dane.” 

“No,” Tim said. “I want a 
beagle.” 

His sister Mary said, ““Why don’t 
you let Tim get the kind of dog 
he wants.” 

“O.K., we'll get a beagle,” said 
Mr. Martain. 

When Saturday came, they went 
to the country to get the dog. They 
knew a man who had some dogs, 
but he didn’t have the kind of dog 
they wanted. The man told them 
of someone nearby who had 
beagles. “We'll try there,” said 
Mr. Martain. 

Immediately upon arriving, Tim 
spotted just the right dog. It was 
the best dog he had ever seen. Mr. 
Martain paid the man for the dog, 
and they left. Tim was very happy. 
Before they got home, the dog 
liked Tim so much that he was 
playing with him in the back seat 
of the car. All of the neighbors 
liked Tim’s dog, and the children 
wanted to play with him. 

The dog’s mother was called 
Thorny Ridge Beauty. Because his 
dog had a white star on his back, 
Tim called him Thorny Ridge 


Star. 


I'd Like to Be a Cowboy 


By Sally Blust (8 years) 
Galva, 


I'd like to be a cowboy 
And ride the range each day 
And have a horse that’s not a toy— 
So I could always play. 


I would always be very gay; 
I would always be full of joy, 
As I'd ride the range and play— 
If I were a cowboy. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Sun 
By Diane Coe (8 years) 
Merritt Island, Fla. 


Kittens and puppies are happy; 
Bears are jolly, too. 
But I think clowns make the sun 
shine, 
Don’t you? 


The Robin 
By Gillian Mary Poyser (9 years) 
Skegness, Lincs., England 


I know a little robin, 
And her name is Mary Jane; 
She sits upon the window sill 
And tries to peck the pane. 


When her water bowl is frozen, 
She sits upon my head 

And asks me in her language 
If she can have some bread. 


A Prayer of Thanks 
By Peggy Shelden Rankin 
(9 years) 
Arlington, Va. 

Thank You, God, for all You 
have given me—for my wonderful 
sisters and my wonderful mother 
and father. And thank You for giv- 
ing us such a nice home and such 
nice neighbors. I am so glad for 
all the things I have. And I have 
such a nice church and Sunday 
school and school. You are so won- 
derful, God. I love You very much. 


Good-Bad Joke 


(Continued from page 27) 


studded two-by-four. Then he 
fastened the free end of the 
line around the hook on the 
door and went back downstairs. 

In a little while the wet 
tassel was frozen to the nail- 
studded two-by-four that 
blocked the barn door on the 
outside. Ollie waited until the 
sunbeam from the pigeon win- 
dow was nearly across the old 
barn floor; then he climbed to 
the haymow and pulled on the 
clothesline. Up came the two- 
by-four, away from the barn 
door. Ollie climbed down from 
the loft and opened the big 
door. He was free! 

When he arrived at Cousin 
Andy's house and told his story, 
Daddy and Mother looked at 
each other for a long minute. 
Then Daddy said, ‘Do you re- 
member, Ollie, what the Bible 
tells us God says about people 
who pray? Before they ask, He 
will answer. Before you prayed 
He gave you everything you 
needed, didn’t He? The old 
stove, the match, the old 
clothesline, and even old Jack 
Frost. And long ago, He gave 
you a good mind that could 
turn a bad joke into a good one. 
I'd call this a sort of good-bad 
joke, wouldn’t you?” 
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By Roland Rexroth 


N APRIL 9 of last year 
our Post Office Depart- 
ment issued the beautiful red- 
and-blue eight-cent stamp now 
in use, which shows the Statue 
of Liberty. The department an- 
nounced that this design would 
also be used on other stamps. 

This announcement made 
many people glad. They were 
glad for two reasons: first, the 
stamp design pictures the great 
statue in New York harbor 
which is so dearly beloved by 
the people of the United 
States; and second, above the 
head of Liberty appear the 
words: “In God We Trust.” 

These words are a reminder 
to everyone that the United 
States is a nation of God-loving 
and God-trusting people. 

In the days when our nation 
was just being formed out of 
the thirteen original colonies, 
each colony sent delegates to a 
convention to decide on how all 
the colonies could be united 
under a single government. 
They wanted to keep all the 
colonies, some of which were 
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NITED STATES | 


large and some of which were 
small, of equal importance. 
They did not want any one 
colony to be able to dominate 
or to be more important than 
any other colony, and _ they 
wanted each colony to have an 
equal voice in the government. 

The delegates spent many 
weeks in working on a consti- 
tution that would be acceptable 
to all the colonies, and they had 
a hard time deciding on many 
things. At one time, when they 
could not agree and some of 
them were becoming angry and 
threatening to give up the 
whole idea, Benjamin Franklin 
reminded them that only 
through prayer can right de- 
cisions be made. He suggested 
that the delegates ask God to 
help them and to bless the work 
that they were trying sincerely 
to do. His suggestion was ac- 
cepted. The delegates prayed, 
and found that with God’s help 
their work was much easier and 
successful: Had they not asked 
God’s help in prayer, our Con- 
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GERRY 


Designed by Jack Downs 


(8 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 33) 


stitution might never have been 
written. 

The words “In God We 
Trust” have been used on many 
United States coins, but not un- 
til 1928 did they appear on 
any of our postage stamps. In 
that year the two-cent stamp 
that we illustrate was issued. 
It shows General Washington 
at Valley Forge, kneeling in 
prayer. Just above the word 
“cents,” you will see the words: 
“In God We Trust.” 

The largest of our three 
illustrations shows the Flori- 
da Centennial commemorative 
stamp, issued in 1945. At the 
bottom of the circular design, 
just above the word “States,” 
appear the words: “In God Is 
Our Trust.” 

The third stamp that we il- 
lustrate is the three-cent de- 
nomination that we are now 
using on our letters. It was first 
issued June 24, 1954. Each time 
we use one of these Statue of 
Liberty stamps, we are helping 
to remind everyone that we 
trust in God to bring us safely 
through every difficulty. 


Answers to Puzzles 


January Puzzle 


Resolution. 
Animal Sounds 
Neigh. Bleat. Crow. Bray. Cluck. 
Coo. 
Riddle Quiz 


1. When the door is open. 2. The 
letter T. 3. When he is turned into 
a pen. 4. The crane. 5. A mitten. 
6. The smallest. 


New Year Puzzle 
1. New York. 2. Newfound- 
land. 3. New Jersey. 4. New Eng- 
land. 5. New Amsterdam. 6. New 
Mexico. 7. New Hampshire. 8. 
New Guinea. 9. New Zealand. 


BRANDON Dé WILDE 
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In this 
Month’s 
YOU Magazine! 


The January number of You, Unity’s special 
magazine for teen-agers, contains a wonderful ar- 
ticle about Brandon de Wilde, star of the tele- 
vision show “Jamie” and co-star of several movies, 
including the popular “Shane.” 

Written by Dena Reed, “Do the Difficult 
Thing,” the article about Brandon de Wilde, is, 
of course, very interesting reading. In addition, 
it gives practical advice that will be especially 
helpful to you because it comes from a person your 
own age. 

In addition to “Do the Difficult Thing,” the 
January number of You contains a short story by 
Helen Renshaw called “There Is a Time,” other 
articles and stories, poems, pictures, feature de- 
partments, and a Tri-Crostic word puzzle. 

If you are a teen-ager, you will want a subscrip- 
tion for You, and if you are not yet in your teens, 
you can still send You to older friends when you 
want to give them an especially nice gift. Subscrip- 
tions to You are priced at $1 a year. 
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“Hello again, everybody! 


“Well, it is a brand-new year and time to turn over some new leaves. I have my 
resolutions all made. I resolve to see that all the paper I chew goes into the wastebas- 
ket and to be very careful where I step when I have ink on my paws. I know you have 
resolutions, too, that will be as helpful to others as mine will be to the people in the 
WEE WISDOM office. 

“Editor Jane Palmer has resolved, as she does each year, to make WEE WISDOM 
better than ever this year; and we know you will like the stories in-next month’s num- 
ber. First, there is a basketball story by Marion Ullmark called ‘Johnny-Jump-Up.’ It will 
be especially interesting to you if you have ever had a nickname you did not like, but 
that is all I can tell you without spoiling the plot. 

“The Spartan story in February is called ‘Heap of Valentines.’ It is about Kegs, who 
never gets many valentines, and what he does about it. There is also a story about a girl 
who finds it impossible to get the valentine she has chosen for her mother. This story, by 
Sara O. Moss, is entitled ‘Valentines for Mother.’ And of course, the February WEE WIS- 
DOM has a Peeky and Squeaky story by Georgia Tucker Smith, poems, other stories, 
and all the regular feature departments. 

“I know you will like the February number of WEE WISDOM, and don’t forget 
what a wonderful valentine the magazine makes for some really special friend of yours. 
You can send WEE WISDOM to someone a whole year for only $2.” 
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